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EW texts achieve such vivid- 

ness. Few possess to such 
a degree the quality of stirring 
the interest of the reader. One 
can read the chapters of this 
book, close his eyes, and imagine Ton 
he sees the men and women of 
| Rome going about their daily 
occupations; he can imagine he 
sees the Roman state spreading 
its influence over the world’’. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN’S new book — 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


inspires these enthusiastic comments 


YX ane this interest in your Latin classes 
—an intimate knowledge of the Romans 
will do more than anything else to stimu- 
late class-interest. ROME AND THE 
ROMANS “makes the Romans next-door 
neighbors in everything but time’’. 


$2.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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FRANCES E. SABIN 


LASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY 


offers the teacher of the Classics a most satisfactory means of teaching classic mythology and 
of increasing the High School students’ rewards from the study of Latin. The myths are told 
with refreshing clarity and appeal. The effect is heightened by beautiful reproductions of ciassi- 
cal sculpture, painting, and architecture. Of vital importance is the final section of each chapter, 
“In The World of Today”, which shows the enduring importance of mythology in literature, 
language, nomenclature, customs, design, business, etc. Contemporary illustrations are used 
to good effect here. Questions, a glossary, and an appendix provide study aids. There are also 
references for further study. 


CLASSICAL MYTHS THAT LIVE TODAY, of course, is equally important for classes in English. Many 
teachers of Latin render the Classics a valuable service by bringing the book to the attention of 


teachers of English. 


A 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


A New Aid in Teaching Latin 
WORKBOOK FOR FIRST YEAR LATIN 


By Liturme M. Lawrence and Nina F. Raynor 
Instructors in Latin, Horace Mann School 


Printed on perforated sheets. 180 pages. Heavy paper binding 


St eee for use with any modern first-year Latin textbook 
this Workbook is adequate to meet the maximum needs of 
any class. 

It affords comprehensive drill on inflection, grammar, English 
derivatives, and Latin word-formation. It also helps the pupil to 
clarify what he learns about Roman life, religion, history, mytho- 
logy, ete. 

The scoring sheet following the Preface aids both teacher and 
pupil in keeping a record of the progress that is made. 


Miss Lawrence and Miss Raynor were collaborators with Mr. 
Henry Carr Pearson in the preparation of Latin I and Latin I. 
A Workbook for First Year Latin is especially adapted for use 
with Latin I. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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ANCIENT MEMORY SYSTEMS' 


Mnemonics, or the art of memory, is a subject that 
lends itself to charlantanism. The nucleus of sensible 
fact that it contains is frequently overlaid in the 
treatises of its advocates with a swollen mass of ex- 
travagant claims and elaborate pseudo-science verging 
on nonsense. It is not surprising that modern edu- 
cators give it scarcely any attention. In fact the state- 
ment is sometimes made in textbooks of psychology 
that memory cannot be improved by training. The 
psychologist would, however, if pressed, admit that a 
person can learn to organize and exploit any natural 
aptitude for memory that he possesses. Hence there is 
after all a sense in which it is true that memory may 
be trained. 

All successful systems of mnemonics have been 
based in operation on the manipulation of visual 
images. It follows that such technical training of 
memory can hardly benefit any who do not naturally 
form visual images. In discussing systems of mne- 
monics I naturally assume that visual images exist, in 
spite of the fact that their existence has been denied 
by at least one prominent exponent of behaviorist 
psychology. The point need not be argued here. If 
there are no visual images, there are no memory 
systems. But there are memory systems; therefore 
there must be visual images. If the behaviorist cares to 
experiment, it should be possible to convince him that 
the method works. 

The great first principle of mnemonics has been dis- 
covered by many persons independently of one an- 
other. It is briefly this: visual images may be arti- 
ficially associated in the mind at will. They tend, 
when they are recalled, to preserve their associations 
for a certain time unchanged. If, then, there is associ- 
ated with a series of well-known backgrounds any 
disconnected series of images, the images may easily be 
recalled in order by calling up in order the familiar 
backgrounds, each with its associated image. 

I remember reading in some Scotch novel of a woman 
who always remembered, point by point, any sermon 
that she heard, by arranging the points in order, as 
they came, in visual images on the shelves of her pie- 
pantry. My own nine-year-old son came to me re- 
cently in despair. He had five four-line stanzas to 
learn by heart, but after an hour had made no headway. 
It was the work of a few minutes to reconstruct the 
poem in images against a background of houses on 
the College campus, one stanza to a house®. In half an 
hour the stanzas were accurately learned, and a few 
repetitions sufficed to fix them in memory. It was 

1This paper was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at Lehigh 


University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, May 1-2, 1931. 
<*See the end of this paper, in the text. C. K.>. 


quite impossible to get lines or stanzas in the wrong 
order, and, since the stanzas were numbered, any 
stanza could be given by number. The stanzas learned 
eventually amounted to twenty, and it was no harder 
to learn a twentieth stanza than it had been to learn the 
first. The effort was not cumulative; in fact there was 
a considerable decrease of effort as skill in the manipu- 
lation of visual images was acquired. Moreover, the 
boy was soon able to construct his own images without 
prompting and to learn easily by himself as much as 
was required. This was, I think, a clear case of ad- 
vantageous use of a simple technique of memory. I 
suspect that the visual interpretation of the poem also 
made its meaning clearer, 


Memorization is, however, only a small part of edu- 
cation, and it has often been carried too far. The 
artificial development of memory through visual 
images beyond such rudimentary stages as that of the 
example that I have described is justly condemned 
by all sensible writers who have dealt with the subject. 
It seems likely that abstract thinking and visual 
images are more or less incompatible. I have myself 
made use of mnemonics in learning poetry by heart, in 
memorizing dates or other numbers, and in attempting 
to acquire rapidly more or less meaningless associ- 
ations, for instance the vocabulary of a language as 
strange as Arabic. Learning sometimes has to come 
before understanding if a subject is to be mastered at 
all, whether by children or by adults. The great dis- 
advantage of artificial methods of memory is that, if 
they are persisted in beyond the early stages of ac- 
quaintance with a subject, they not only contribute 
nothing to understanding but make impossible the 
achievement of a real mastery. As soon as sufficient 
material is acquired, it can and should be retained, 
along with other material in the same field, through 
logical, not visual, association. Mnemonic methods are 
adapted to the learning of meaningless, isolated facts. 
As facts in the same field acquire natural associations 
and meaning, the artificial helps will be cast off like the 
water-wings of a novice at swimming. 


It is probably the disrepute into which mnemonic 
methods have fallen that explains the silence of most 
works of reference in regard to them. I have found 
nothing about the ancient system in Daremberg and 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaine, or, so far, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- 
Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft 
(under Simonides). The old Pauly gave under 
Mnemotechnik a reference to Simonides, and a few 
articles on the subject were mentioned there. These 
references are omitted in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll (under 
Simonides). The best treatment of the subject is 
that of C. Morgenstern, Commentatio De Arte Veterum 
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Mnemonica (Dorpat, 1835)’. This contains a preface 
(1-3), and three parts: (1) De Artis Mnemonicae 
Inventore et Perfectoribus (4-16), (2) De Artis Mne- 
monicae Natura et Constitutione (17-32), (3) De 
Veterum Arte Mnemonica Sententia (33-40). The 
author agrees (39) with Cicero and Quintilian that the 
art is useful to the orator, especially ‘“‘ubi rerum nomina 
multa audita per ordinem reddenda essent, in oratione 
puto qualis Verrina de signis..."" On the other hand 
he says (40): “...Praeter oratoriam artem ex arti- 
ficiosa memoria fructum praecipuum capi posse negabo, 
donec contrarium ratione non magis quam experientia 
fuero edoctus...'’ There follow three “Epimetra"’ of 
about a page each: (1) De Recentiorum Arte Mne- 
monica, (2) De Aretini Opere Mnemonico, (3) De 
Volumine Quodam Anecdoto Argumenti Mnemonici. 
In the first of these Morgenstern expresses (41) his 
opinion of modern additions to the art: “‘inepta vide- 
bantur serioque studio neutiquam digna..."’ He even 
rejects what seems to me to be of real service and to be 
the only great advantage of modern systems over the 
ancient, the device of representing integers by con- 
sonants and inserting vowels so that any number may 
be represented by a word ora phrase. For instance my 
number, when I was a soldier in the American army, 
was 3,181,853. Once I had translated this into My two 
feet fail me*, I was not likely to forget it. With regard 
to public or private exhibitions of the art, there will 
probably be no disagreement with the opinion of 
Francis Bacon, which Morgenstern quotes (see Bacon, 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, Book 5, Chapter 5): 
...Ingentem mnumerum nominum aut verborum 
semel recitatorum eodem ordine statim repetere. .. nos 
non maioris facimus quam funambulorum et mimorum 
agilitates et ludicra: etenim eaedem ferme res sunt; 
quum haec co ~~ illa animi viribus abutantur; et 
admirationis rsitan aliquid habeant, dignitatis 
parum. .. 
Morgenstern makes no mention of systems for re- 
membering faces and attaching names to them, such as 
are occasionally advertised to-day. I have no doubt 
that such systems can be used to advantage by many 
individuals. 

The invention of a technical system of memory was 

*The first part of Morgenstern's treatise was originally published 
at Dorpat in 1805. It may save someone's time if | say that there 
is a copy of the 1835 edition in the Library of Haverford College. 
This was recently procured after a fruitless search among other 
libraries that might be expected to have such a work. Of other writ- 
ings on this subject, C. E. Bonnell's treatise, De Arte Memoriae 


Commentatio Historica (Berlin, 1838), contributes little that is new 
except literary allusions. I have not seen the two dissertations, II. 


N.“Hpewrns, 'H Mvjun év rv’ Apxalwr(Erlangen, 
1983). and Brieden, De Arte Memoriae (Bonn, 1856). The article 
of Dr. Bergemann, Gedachtnistheoretische Untersuc hungen im Al- 
tertum und Mnemotechnische Spielereien, in Archiv fur Geschichte 
der Philosophie 8 (1895), 336-362, 484-497, is concerned almost en- 
tirely with ancient accounts of the shi osophy and psychology of 
memory. There is a brief account of the subject in Richard Volk- 
mann, Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer*, 567-580 (Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1885), which is independent of Morgenstern's work, but 
is not so full or so critical as his. In my own account there is 
nothing not anticipated in the works cited except two or three 
points of interpretation and a passage from Longinus, which was 
not accessible to Morgenstern. 

‘The system | used was as follows: : 

t=t,d;2 =m;4 =1;6 = ch, sh, j;7 = k, g; 
8 =f,v;9 = p,b;o = s. Vowels and the letters w, h, y were 
blanks. 

Thus the significant letters of My two feet fail me, mtfifim, = 3.- 
181, 853. Phonetic spelling was used: enough, nf, = 28. 

An expert can reduce numbers to words and words to pictures 
with great speed for purposes of memorization. There is no evi- 
dence the ancients had any si 


ascribed in ancient times to the poet Simonides of Ceos, 
who died in 468 B. C. The story is told by Cicero 
(De Oratore 2.86) and Quintilian (11.2. 11-16). Simo- 
nides had written an ode of victory for a certain boxer, 
for which he was to be paid a stipulated sum. When 
the ode was delivered, however, a part of the fee was 
withheld. Simonides had, according to the usual 
practice, introduced into his poem a myth about 
Castor and Pollux. He was accordingly informed that 
he might look to those divinities for the rest of his fee. 
The story goes on to tell how Castor and Pollux repaid 
their obligation. A great banquet was being held in 
honor of the boxer, at which Simonides was present. 
During the banquet he was informed that two youths 
had arrived on horseback and earnestly desired to see 
him outside. No sooner had he stepped through the 
door and failed to find the youths than the roof fell in, 
crushing all the banqueters. So complete was the 
disaster that the relatives of the dead were quite 
unable to distinguish the bodies of the victims. Simo- 
nides discovered, however, that he could recall in 
memory the position of each man at the banquet, and 
so restored to each relative his own dead. The apo- 
cryphal nature of the story is obvious. Quintilian 
(11.2.16) points out another miracle besides the inter- 
vention of Castor and Pollux, namely, Simonides’s 
failure to mention in his poems an incident so creditable 
to him. There is a third miracle, the complete de- 
struction of all recognizable features of the victims. 
Even a fire would hardly obliterate all marks. 
Morgenstern suggests (8) a solution of the problem. 
The story was invented for advertising purposes. The 
happy accident is a familiar feature of advertisements 
to-day. Depilatories and facial creams are commonly 
heralded as discoveries of a scientist who, quite by 
chance, spills a compound on his hands and notes with 
astonishment the resulting freedom of the skin from 
hair or wrinkles. To be sure, Fragment 175 of 
Simonides purports to be a statement of his claim to 
supremacy for memory at the age of eighty. But this 
epigram is justly suspect and was rejected by Kaibel as 
spurious®, But, even if it is genuine, it hardly proves 
anything. In point of fact the development of an 
artificial system of memory is appropriate only to a 
teacher of rhetoric, and such teachers did not flourish 
greatly until the second half of the fifth century. It is 
probable that the art was first exploited by the Sophists. 
That there was one Sophist who did exhibit feats of 
memory we know from the Hippias Major and the 
Hippias Minor of Plato. This Sophist was Hippias of 
Elis, prominent, toward the end of the fifth century, as 
teacher, orator, mathematician, and universal expert. 
According to Xenophon (Symposium 4.62), Callias, the 
wealthy patron of the new education, whose house is 
depicted in the opening pages of Plato's Protagoras as 
overflowing with Sophists, learned from Hippias the 
mnemonic art. Again, in Plato, Hippias Major 285 
E, Hippias recounts to Socrates his lectures on ancient 
history, old myths, and the foundations of cities, 
lectures which became so popular that he had to learn 


(a8 ga Quaestiones Simonideae, Rheinisches Museum 28 
1873), 
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by heart everything of the sort. Socrates congratulates 
him that he is not required to get by heart the list of 
Athenian archons from the time of Solon. There 
would have been nearly two hundred of them. Hippias 
is indignant at the suggestion that he would find it 
difficult to learn such a list. He can remember fifty 
names in order after hearing them once. Socrates 
apologizes for forgetting the art of memory and suggests 
that Hippias is as useful as an old woman with his 
stock of ancient lore. Once more, in Hippias Minor 
368 B-E, Socrates describes Hippias’s one-man exhibit 
at the Olympic games; he had appeared there as the 
self-sufficient person, having made his own clothes, 
ring, seal, strigil, oil-flask, and shoes. He had, further- 
more, a stock of every kind of composition in prose 
and in verse, all his own work; in addition to all this 
he was extremely proud of his achievements in the 
field of mnemonics, which he exhibited. It is a reason- 
able guess that among the prose works of Hippias 
appeared an account of Simonides and his invention 
of the memory system. Both the art of memory and 
its attribution to Simonides are probably due to the 
enterprise of Hippias. 


The attribution of the discovery to Simonides was 
natural. That Simonides was a favorite character in 
pseudo-historical dialogues and anecdotes we know 
from the second Platonic Epistle, where the statement 
is made (311 A) that people enjoy introducing into 
compositions and conversations about Hiero or 
Pausanias accounts of what Simonides did and said to 
them. A number of apophthegms of Simonides, ad- 
dressed not only to Pausanias and to Hiero, but also to 
the wife of Hiero and to Themistocles, are found in 
Plutarch and other late writers. A convenient collec- 
tion of such Simonidean material is prefixed to the 
Fragments of Simonides in Lyra Graeca, Volume 2, by 
J. M. Edmonds (The Loeb Classical Library)*. One 
dialogue in which Simonides and Hiero are speakers has 
come down to us, the Hiero of Xenophon. One exchange 
of remarks between Simonides and Themistocles, 
reported by Cicero (De Finibus 2.104), has to do with 
memory. Themistocles is said to have received from 
Simonides, or from someone else, an offer to teach 
him the art of memory. He replied that he would 
prefer the art of forgetting, since he sometimes re- 
membered in spite of himself things that he wanted 
to forget. 


Later famous exponents of the art of memory were 
Theodectes of Phaselis, a pupil of Isocrates in the 
fourth century, and Metrodorus of Scepsis, nicknamed 
the Roman-hater, who occupied an important position 
in the service of Mithradates of Pontus in the first 
century before Christ. Charmadas, the Academic 
philosopher, so Cicero tells us (De Oratore 2.360), 
was able to impress anything he wished on his memory 
as if on wax. Seneca the Elder tells us (Controversiae 
1.19) that Cicero’s famous rival Hortensius once in 
answer to a challenge sat through an auction all day 
long and at the end of the day was able to give from 
memory the full list of articles, buyers, and prices in 


<*For this work see Tuk CLASSICAL WEKLY 18.169, C. K.>. 


order without a mistake. Seneca also cites (ibidem) 
the case of Cineas, who, when he came to Rome as 
Pyrrhus’s ambassador in the third century, displayed 
his powers in the Roman forum. He evidently em- 
ployed methods that have been extensively advertised 
in recent times. On his second appearance he saluted 
by name not only the senators, but members of the 
lower orders as well, all in fact whom he had met 
the day before. Seneca considers such powers hardly 
worthy of admiration, because they can be acquired 
through a technique by no means difficult. In a few 
days’ time the learner will equal the feats of Cineas and 
Hortensius. Seneca's promised explanation of the art 
has not come down to us. He had himself practised it, 
and, according to his own statement (Controversiae 
1.2-3), had developed his natural capacity, which was 
already excellent, to the point where he could repeat in 
order two thousand words on hearing them once. 
He had also on one occasion repeated correctly more 
than two hundred disconnected lines of poetry, which 
had been recited to him, one at a time, by as many 
different individuals. Nor did he merely repeat them 
in the original order, for he also gave them in the 
reverse order (Controversiae 1.2-3). It was Seneca’s 
remarkable memory that enabled him to preserve for 
posterity in his books of Suasoriae and Controversiae 
the mannerisms of hundreds of orators and the argu- 
ments of hundreds of orations that he had known and 
heard in his younger days. He mentions also (Contro- 
versiae 1.18) his friend Porcius Latro, who had such a 
retentive memory that written records were super- 
fluous for him; he used to say that he wrote mentally. 
Anything that he had ever learned, including his own 
complete works, he could repeat at once with the 
greatest accuracy. 

What was the method that produced these results? 
There are some references to it in literature, and 
there were at one time many expositions of the subject 
in Greek, as we are told by Cicero's contemporary, the 
author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium (3.23). These 
have, however, disappeared without trace. There is no 
mention of the art in the Rhetoric of Aristotle, but 
there is a reference, in Aristotle, De Anima 3.3, 427 
b 20, to those who create and arrange images in 
mnemonic operations. In later rhetoricians I have 
found only one reference to the subject. It occurs in a 
treatise? on memory by the third-century Longinus, 
which was long attributed to Apsines. This seems, 
however, to have been written more for display than 
for the instruction of the reader. The passage that 
refers to mnemonics is probably corrupt; it is certainly 
obscure®, It runs thus: 


‘Simonides and many since his time have published 
methods of memory, introducing the juxtaposition of 
images and places in order to be al to remember 
nouns and verbs. It is nothing but seeing together 
things similar to any desired new thing <if we read 
xevdy for xaiwdv, we render by ‘putting similar things 


7See Christian Walz, Rhetores Graeci, 9. 570-578 (Stuttgart, 
1836); Leonard Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, 1.312-319; Rhetores 
Graeci Ex Recensione L. Spengel, Volumen I, Pars II, Edidit C. 
Hammer (see pages 201-206: Walz's page-numbering is given in the 
margins. Leipzig, Teubner, 1804). 

"See Walz, 574; Spengel, 316; S -Hammer, 201-202 (for the 
works involved see note 7, above). 
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in any desired empty space’> and connecting them one 
with another. For the familiar thing is a symbol and a 
track and a hold and a starting-point for the thing 
that is to be recognized <read yrweréow for yrworod>. 
In this way it is possible to grasp even the speech of 
foreigners, putting in juxtaposition with the familiar 
that which corresponds to it, and keeping in view the 
symbols of the things. But the place provides the start- 
ing-point for the recall, because there is nothing apart 
from a place, and the part belongs to what remains and 
to the whole <i. e. the part of anything will suggest the 
remainder and consequently the whole of it>. For as 
dogs that have discovered the trail and the location 
of the traces of an animal follow on its heels and suppose 
they all but have it, so also he who is concerned to re- 
member and wishes to retain what he learns must have 
in view the parts of what he has learned and their 
associations, so that, wherever he happens to start, 
he may begin to remember from that point’. 

This is wretched stuff, and we turn with relief to the 
practical statements of the Roman writers on rhetoric. 

In Latin we have the slight hints of Cicero (De 
Oratore 2.350-360) and Quintilian’s somewhat fuller 
account (11.2.17-26). The most detailed description, 
however, is found in the rhetoric addressed to Heren- 
nius. This was composed, probably by a Cornificius 
who is quoted by Quintilian, about the year 85 B. C. 
It has survived because it was attributed to Cicero 
and it still appears in some libraries among the works 
of Cicero*, The account in the Rhetorica, though 
marred by doubtful readings, is a clear presentation of 
the ancient technique of memory, and my discussion is 
derived from it. The account is as follows. 

Memory is one of the five parts of oratory—in- 
vention, arrangement, expression, memory, and de- 
livery. Memory may be either natural or artificial. 
Artificial memory is a matter of places and images 
<loct et imagines>. The places or backgrounds are 
like the wax or the paper; the images correspond 
to letters; the delivery of the speech from memory 
is the counterpart of reading. The places, like wax, 
may be used for the inscription of more than one 
composition. Images may be inscribed and allowed to 
fade when we have no further use for them. 

It is important first to choose a very large number of 
backgrounds. Each of these should be a distinct 
natural or artificial object that can easily be included in 
a clear visual image—a house, a porch, a recess, an 
arch, or the like. These backgrounds should not be too 
large or too small, too near or too far from the mental 
sight. They must be rehearsed in order until* they 
become too firmly fixed in the memory for the relative 
position of any of them to be forgotten. They should 
be placed in imagination about three feet apart and 
should be neither too dark nor too light. Further- 
more, they should differ from one another as much as 
possible in form and in location, that confusion may 
be avoided. They should be located in solitudes 
rather than in crowded places, so that there will be 
no dimming of images because of passing crowds. 

*It would be a boon if librarians would list the work as Rhetorica 
ad Herennium. There is at least one University library that does 
not list it at all apart from Cicero. It is possible that the Greek 
work on the art of memory, attributed to Cicero, to which Morgen- 


stern (page 13, note 49} cites references, was simply the trans- 
lation into Greek of Ad Herennium 3.16-24, made in Renaissance 


times. It is — by F. Marx in the Preface of his edition of 
Rhetorica ad 


erennium (Leipzig, Teubner, 1894). 


It is not necessary that these backgrounds should 
be images of places actually existing and remembered. 
The imagination can roam at will and may be allowed 
to construct its own backgrounds. In order to be 
assured that they shall be remembered in order and 
without loss, it is well to mark each fifth locus with a 
golden hand—the hand has five fingers—and each 
tenth locus by stationing in it the image of afriend 
named Decimus. 

Many precautions are necessary in choosing the 
images to be placed in these backgrounds so as to insure 
their recall in connection with the background. There 
should always be something unusual, striking, or shock- 
ing about images chosen for association. Persons 
imaged should be doing something, should be either 
very beautiful or very hideous, should be dressed in 
some special way, or smeared with blood or mud or red 
paint. The more ridiculous they can be made, the 
better they will be remembered. But in any case there 
should be frequent rehearsal of the series of back- 
grounds, so that there will never be any uncertainty 
about them. 

When the row of backgrounds is once established in 
the imagination, the memorizer is ready to place his 
images so as to correspond to the subject matter of 
the oration or poem or list of names that he wishes to 
commit to memory. Images may represent either 
subject matter (similitudines rerum), or words (simili- 
tudines verborum). Cornificius gives an illustration of 
verbal images. He would represent the line tam 
domuitionem reges Atridae parant by images in two 
groups. In the first a Domitius is holding up his hands 
to heaven as he is lashed by Marcii Reges. This 
signifies tam domuitionem reges. The scene would be 
striking enough; doubtless the Domitius in the picture 
as well as the persons named Marcius Rex would be 
well known. The names of the persons suggest domuits- 
onem and reges. The lashing and the outstretched 
arms are introduced to make the scene unforgettable. 
No provision is made for the word iam. The author 
explains that the line must be learned in any case by 
two or three repetitions, and that the images are 
merely a help to natural memory. The words Afridae 
parant have, in Cornificius, a scene to themselves. 
Two well-known actors, Aesopus and Cimber, are 
dressing preparatory to playing the parts of Menelaus 
and Agamemnon in a performance of the play Iphi- 
genia; the Atridae are preparing. The artificiality of 
these verbal or secondary images is apparent. They 
have nothing to do with the meaning of the words; 
they relate only to their form. It is a little surprising 
that the author did not use an arbitrary visual symbol 
for iam. A pot of jam or a yam would serve excel- 
lently for English-speaking people who have time for 
such fooling. This is almost certainly the method that 
Seneca and others used when they performed the feat 
of memorizing hundreds of verses of poetry in order at 
one sitting. 

When images of things, corresponding, that is, to the 
subject matter, are used, a concigg scene is constructed 
mentally to correspond to the circumstances that are 
to be recalled. Suppose for instance that the prose- 
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cuting attorney states that the defendant has killed a 
man by poison for the sake of his inheritance and that 
there are many witnesses to the fact. We must imagine 
the defendant standing by the bedside of a sick man, 
holding in his right hand a cup, in his left tablets, and, 
between them, some ram's testicles. The last represent 
the witnesses, testes. A verbal image, such as this, 
may obviously be used in a scene which is for the most 
part direct. The incongruity of the images is in itself 
an aid to memory. Each charge that the opposing 
lawyer brings may be represented in like manner by a 
new scene, each scene being placed in its own back- 
ground in proper order. It will be observed that the 
subject matter of a poem or a history or a biography 
can in a similar way be translated into picture writing 
and so preserved in memory with little difficulty. 

Both Quintilian and Cicero follow Cornificius in 
recommending imagines rerum as a guide to memory”®. 
They treat, however, as less necessary or useless the 
more difficult and refined feats that depend on tmagines 
verborum. Metrodorus may keep them, says Quin- 
tilian (11.2.26). They are of no use to the orator. 
The process is too slow to be practical. If the orator 
cannot remember without such devices, he should learn 
to extemporize; if he cannot learn to do that, he should 
give up oratory altogether (Quintilian 11.2.49). Corni- 
ficius, on the other hand, defends verbal images, not 
because they are useful in themselves, but because they 
are more difficult than direct images, and consequently 
useful for practice (Auctor ad Herennium 3.24). When 
the more difficult art has been acquired, the other will 
be much easier. The author of the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium does draw the line at one thing. He refuses 
(3.23) to imitate the Greek professionals who draw up 
long lists of words and corresponding images. He 
points out that different people have different mental 
habits and that the image which suits one will not suit 
another. The important thing is to acquire the al- 
phabet of images and backgrounds. The pupil may 
then be left to spell as he sees fit. 

Modern systems of memory differ from the ancient 
chiefly in the employment of a device for connecting 
backgrounds with the integer series. It was probably 
the introduction of Arabic numerals that led to this 
improvement. Background scenes represent words 
that can be translated into numbers according to an 
artificial scheme, so that the number series itself 
becomes the link that binds one scene to another. 
There is no danger of forgetting the number series, and, 
since each background is conspicuously numbered, the 
items memorized need not be recalled in order. The six- 
teenth or the fiftieth on the list can be recalled at once 
without reference to any other item. It is possible, to 
be sure, that such backgrounds, since they must be 
artificially connected with a list of words, may be less 
clear and distinct than those of the less complicated 
system of the ancients. Metrodorus, however, seems 
to have used a method quite as artificial as the modern 
systems. Quintilian expresses wonder (11. 2.22) that he 
should have found three hundred and sixty different 


"See Auctor ad Herennium 3.16; Cicero, De Oratore 2.358-359; 
Quintilian 11.2.27-31. 


loci among the signs of the zodiac. I suspect that 
Metrodorus was versed in astrology, for astrologers 
divided the zodiac not only into twelve signs, but also 
into thirty-six decans, each covering ten degrees; for 
each decan there was an associated decan figure. 
Metrodorus probably grouped ten artificial back- 
grounds under each decan figure. He would thus have 
a series of loci numbered from one to 360, which he 
could use in his operations. With a little calculation 
he could find any background by its number, and he was 
insured against missing a background, since all were 
arranged in numerical order. His system was therefore 
well designed for the performance of striking feats of 
memory. Quintilian of course exercised good judgment 
in rejecting all such devices as useless for his purposes. 

The account that I have given of the technique of 
memory will not be altogether intelligible to those who 
have no experience of their own in the employment of 
the art. Operations and associations which seem 
complicated and difficult as explained may turn out to 
be automatic and simple in practice. It must, how- 
ever, always be remembered that the tools of one man 
may be an awkward burden rather than a help to an- 
other. In any case our age is an age of card indexes 
and encyclopedias. We no more use our minds to-day 
for complicated mnemonic tasks than we use them for 
mathematical operations that can be performed by 
means of machines. 

We do not hesitate to read our speeches from a 
typed copy, if we do not print them without ever 
delivering them at all. The technique of memory has 
in consequence little or no place in modern education. In 
the ancient world it was different. In those days 
juries were suspicious of the tricks of advocates, and it 
was essential for the speaker to appear to be speaking 
naturally and extemporaneously. Under such circum- 
stances we need not be surprised that Cicero and 
Quintilian recommended an acquaintance with mne- 
monic art to any who aspired to become accomplished 
orators. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


L. A. Post 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE FOREGOING 


<The fact that Professor Post had devoted some 
attention to ancient memory systems became known 
to me when Dr. B. W. Mitchell, then Secretary-Treas- 
urer of The Philadelphia Classical Club, sent me an 
account of a meeting of that Club at which Professor 
Post had not only read a paper on the subject, but 
had performed, by way of illustration of his paper, 
astonishing feats of memory. I invited Professor Post 
to read a paper on the subject at the next meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, but I 
failed to make it clear that I should like him to illus- 
trate his paper somewhat as he had illustrated it at the 
meeting in Philadelphia. Since at the meeting at 
Bethlehem he had only twenty to thirty minutes for his 
paper as against the hour or more that was at his dis- 
posal at Philadelphia, he omitted the illustrations. 

At my request he has appended to his paper, as 
printed above, an illustration. This illustration is con- 
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cerned with the aid he gave to his nine-year-old son 
in connection with the latter's effort to learn by heart 
five four-line stanzas of a certain poem. C. K.>. 


The poem to be learned was Hemans, The Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, as given in a school textbook of 
English. It has ten stanzas of four lines each. The 
first stanza is as follows: 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
The instructions I gave my son for learning follow. 

Put this verse on the porch of 1 College Lane. You 
know what the porch looks like. Now you see the 
breaking waves dash high at one side of it. You see 
them break—then dash—so high that they wet the 
porch roof. See now just to the right a stern and rock- 
bound coast. You can remember that it is stern 
because there is the stern of a wrecked ship showing 
among the waves. You also see the rocks. Now 
behind the rocks on the coast you see a mass of green 
woods and a dark sky with flashes of lightning showing. 
The woods are leaning to the right against the sky. The 
woods are tossing their branches. You see them mov- 
ing furiously up and down, and among the branches 
you see a giant. Now repeat the stanza, seeing the 
pictures, 

When the first stanza had thus been accurately 
connected with a series of pictures seen in the frame of 1 
College Lane, the second stanza was pictured on the 
lawn at the side of 2 College Lane. The porch was not 
chosen this time, because it was not sufficiently different 
from the porch of 1. The second stanza does not lend 
itself to vivid picturization. Consequentiy arbitrary 
symbols were used for enough words to recall the lines. 
The stanza runs as follows: 

And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 
It would be possible to put in a symbol for each word, 
but that was not found necessary in practice. A vague 
picture of hills and waters in the night time was enough, 
supplemented by two symbols. To suggest the first 
word ‘and’ a red hand was planted against the dark 
sky, and for ‘heavy’ a_ yellow spring scale, fully 
stretched, was placed to the right of it. This was 
enough: the boy actually recalled the first two lines 
with no other assistance. The stanza was completed 
by a single picture for the last two lines with no arti- 
ficial symbols, 

Not as the conqueror comes 

They the true-hearted came, 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums 

And the trumpet that sings of fame. 
The third stanza was represented at the back of 3 
College Lane, which happened to be a familiar play- 
ground. Here it was enough to picture a procession in 
honor of a conqueror; some members of the procession 
were to wear conspicuous blue hearts on their jackets, 


some to roll drums on the ground in front of them, 
others to sing through trumpets. The key-word ‘not’ 


was remembered by stamping mentally a large green 
representation of a knotted rope of huge size against 
the background to the left of the pictures. 

The other verses were represented in the same way 
against familiar backgrounds taken in order. It took 
about five minutes to learn a stanza. Some phrases 
were recalled with little effort. Those that proved 
elusive were provided with special symbolic images, so 
that in a very short time the poem was learned ac- 
curately, and any stanza could be recited, by number, 
without confusion. It was still necessary to repeat the 
poem at intervals to ensure its permanent acquisition. 
Memory images fade away rapidly if they are not re- 
peatedly recalled, but, once the poem is learned, the 
fading of the images is an advantage. The verbal 
memory is still retained, and the same backgrounds 
may then be used for another poem. The pupil soon 
learns to use his own code adapted to his special needs. 
As proficiency is attained by practice, less machinery 
is needed. In any case the machinery of pictorial 
imagination works with such accuracy and speed that 
its actual operation is not nearly so clumsy as the 
attempt to describe it. There can be no doubt that 
individuals differ greatly in their ability to utilize such 
a system. The whole matter is one that needs scien- 
tific investigation, 

It is a very suggestive fact that the pictorial images 
used in memory work are extraordinarily similar to 
primitive picture-writing. Even the artificial punning 
methods used are also found in early writing, as they 
are in the kind of puzzle known as a rebus. While no 
proof is possible, it seems to me a wholly reasonable 
speculation to suppose that primitive men achieved 
their remarkable feats of memory because they pos- 
sessed and organized vivid pictorial powers, and that 
early writing arose naturally from the graphic repre- 
sentation of precisely the pictures by which a series of 
events or a poem was remembered. It is a well-known 
fact that primitive pictures are a transfer of memory 
images. The same may well be true of the earliest 
forms of writing. Painting remained representational, 
while writing is now entirely symbolic. 

L. A. Post 


REVIEWS 


Sextus Pompey. By Moses Hadas. New York: 
Columbia University Press (1930). Pp. vii + 181". 
Although in the longer histories of the Roman Re- 

public considerable space is devoted to the younger 

son of Pompey the Great, there was room for a mono- 
graph in which all the information available about 

Sextus Pompeius should be assembled. Mr. Hadas’s 

book (a Columbia University dissertation, done under 

the direction of Professor Knapp), is an accurate and 
well documented piece of work. The earlier portions, 
<'!The contents of the dissertation are as follows: 

Preface (v—vi); Contents (vii); I. Introduction (1-2); II. The 
Date of Sextus’s Birth (3-9); III. Youth and Education (10-20); 
IV. From Rome to Pharsalus (21-35); V. Pharsalus to the Ides of 
March (36-55); VI. The Ides of March until the Peace of Misenum 
(36-09); VII. The Peace of Misenum to 36 B. C. (100-122); VIII. 
Naulochus (123-147); IX. The End of the House of Pompey 


(148-160); X. Appraisal of Sextus: Sources (yes~-268): List of 
Abbreviations (167-170); Index (171-181). C. K.>. 
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it is true, dealing with Sextus’s career down to 44 B. C., 
provide rather dry reading. This is perhaps inevitable, 
for the scantiness of the sources compels any modern 
biographer to indulge in frequent conjectures. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Hadas, animated by a praiseworthy desire 
to make his study as complete as possible, devotes 
much—some may think, excessive—space to topics 
like the date of Sextus’s birth, or the precise time and 
circumstances of Cornelia’s retirement with her younger 
stepson to Lesbos. Quite two-thirds of the book, 
however, are assigned to the last nine years of Sextus’s 
life (44-35 B. C.). In this part Mr. Hadas’s pen flows 
more easily, with the result that he has produced a 
narrative interesting in itself and valuable for its point 
of view. If at times he may show an undue partiality 
for his hero, he is certainly justified in contending that 
in most modern histories Sextus does not receive fair 
treatment. He also brings out very well the un- 
fortunate fact that the surviving ancient sources are 
all in a greater or less degree biased in favor of Octavian. 
A few brief comments may here find a place. Some 
of the author’s comments or judgments may provoke 
dissent. For example, it is at least arguable that 
Sextus’s favorable reception of Menas, after Menas 
had once deserted him, demonstrates not so much the 
vigorous personality and clemency of Sextus (122) as 
the fact that Sextus was conspicuously lacking in his 
judgment of men. In note 2 on page I a reference 
might have been expected to Professor A. E. R. Boak’s 
discussion of the extraordinary military commands and 
their significance for the history of the first century 
B. C.2 At the risk of being thought pedantic, I would 
voice a regretful protest against Mr. Hadas’s perpetu- 
ation of incorrect terminology, when he describes (20) 
the powerful but entirely unofficial coalition of Pompey, 
Crassus, and Caesar as the First Triumvirate. On 
page 77, note 84, Mr. Hadas writes: 
...There was a large Greek element in. the Calabrian 
cities until quite late in Roman history. In fact, folk- 
songs in a corrupt form of ancient Greek were supposed 
to be current there until the last century: see A. F. 
Pott, Altgriechisch in <read ‘im’> Heutigen Kalabrien, 
Philologus 11 (1856), 245-269. Compare Axt, 14-15. 
Here he has gone badly astray. There are still at the 
present time a few villages in Southern Italy where a 
Greek dialect is spoken; a century ago the Greek- 
speaking area there was much larger. At any rate 
there is no question of a ‘“‘corrupt form of ancient 
Greek...’ Moreover, it is to be remembered that this 
region remained part of the Byzantine Empire, when 
the greater portion of the peninsula had passed 
under the control of the Lombards, and, still later, of 
Charlemagne and his successors. The authorities 
quoted by Mr. Hadas are antiquated. The reader 
interested in the whole question of this linguistic sur- 
vival, and the various theories that have been held 
regarding it, should consult Rohlfs’s masterly book’. 


*The Extraordinary Commands from 80 to 40 B. C.: A Study in 

> oe of the Principate, The American Historical Review 24 
1918), I-25. 

‘Gerhard Rohlfs, Griechen und Romanen in Unteritalien (Ge- 
neva, Olshki, 1924). See also the article, Autochthone Griechen 
Oder Byzantinische Grazitat?, in Revue de Linguistique Romane 4 
(1928), 118-200, in which Professor Rohlfs replies convincingly to 
Certain critics of his book, and at the same time brings together 
much information. 


Was the dprayow for grappling the enemy’s ships in a 
naval encounter really such an innovation in Agrippa’s 
time as Mr. Hadas (119-120) seems to make it? One 
method of naval fighting in antiquity had always been 
to turn the battle into the nearest semblance of a land- 
fight. The Romans had used the corvus with success 
in the early years of the First Punic War. A century 
and a half before the Athenians had used xeipes o:dnpai 
(Thucydides 7.62.3) against the Syracusan fleet. It is 
to be supposed that the basic principle of all these 
contrivances was the same, even though they differed 
in detail. 

After I had read through this book, the thought 
uppermost in my mind was a fresh realization of the 
awful havoc made by Time and Chance of the ancient 
sources for the decade and a half after Cicero’s death. 
Next to that came the belief that Mr. Hadas has 
made the most of what, in the last analysis, is a some- 
what thankless task. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


M. L. W. LAISTNER 


The Alphabet, Its Rise and Development from the 
Sinai Inscriptions. By Martin Sprengling. Oriental 
Institute Communications, Number 12. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (1931). Pp. xi + 71. $1.00. 
Professor Sprengling’s monograph, The Alphabet, 

etc., gives a new reading and interpretation of the Sinai 
inscriptions, which were discovered by Sir Flinders 
Petrie in 1904. According to Professor Sprengling, a 
Bedouin mine foreman working at Sinai for Egyptian 
masters between 1850 and 1800 B. C. devised out of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic symbols the alphabet which has 
spread over the entire civilized world; in doing this he 
discarded entirely the picture element of the hiero- 
glyphic symbols. Professor Sprengling seems to 
establish beyond doubt that the origin of the alphabet 
is Semitic, not Phoenician. It must be said, however, 
that this view was propounded as long ago as 1859 by 
the Egyptologist Charles Emmanuel de Rougé. Pro- 
fessor Sprengling attacks his problem with much zest 
and no little humor; to non-specialists his monograph 
gives an interesting view of the attack on an epi- 
graphical puzzle. 


Cotumaia UNIVERSITY Moses HapAs 


OVID, TRISTIA 2.511-514 


Haec tu spectasti spectandaque saepe dedisti— 
maiestas adeo comis ubique tua est— 

luminibusque tuis, totus quibus utitur orbis, 
scaenica vidisti lentus adulteria. 

In these verses Ovid is endeavoring to justify the 
character of his writings by pointing out that the Em- 
peror himself countenances and witnesses without 
rebuke much worse things presented upon the stage. 
The complimentary reference to the eyes of Augustus 
in the third verse is rather closely matched in Ovid, 
Epistulae ex Ponto 1.7.43-44: 

Ipse sed hoc vidit, gus pervidet omnia, Caesar, 

stultitiam dici crimina posse mea. 
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The odd thing about the passage at the head of this 

note is that the Emperor's eyes are not spoken of as 
comprehending all that is in the world; instead, totus. . . 
orbis is made the subject of the clause. 
& Since the general meaning of the sentence is clear, the 
editors have not given much attention to the question 
of the exact sense of ulitur in this connection. Perhaps 
we can not come nearer to it than by the rendering 
‘engages’. This is not quite exact, because the compli- 
ment to the Empefor requires that the glance of his 
eye be regarded as beneficent'; this added connotation 
would have been explicit, had fruitur been used’. 

In the passage next to be cited, there is similar in- 
version in connection with the use of the verb named 
last (fruor), for, while it is quite natural for the ear to 
‘enjoy’ poetry, a quite different situation develops 
when the poems themselves are made the subject of 
discourse; then frus also verges toward the meaning 
‘engage’, with the added note of privilege therein. 
I have in mind Martial 7.99.3-6: 

Carmina Parrhasia si nostra legentur in aula— 

namque solent sacra Caesaris aure frui— 

dicere de nobis, ut lector candidus, aude: 

“Temporibus praestat non nihil iste tuis’’. 

An even more striking example of reversal is found in 
connection with the verb potiri in Lucretius 4.760-761, 
and 766-767: 

iCom the note of E. Cocchia on the passage. 


%In like manner, what is implicit in bonis uté becomes explicit in 
bonss frui. Compare my monograph, The Utor, Fruor Group, 


Third Paper, University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology 10.39-40. 


...usque adeo certe ut videamur cernere eum quem 
rellicta vita iam mors et terra potitast. 


Non dissentit eum mortis letique potitum 

iam pridem, quem mens vivum se cernere credit. 

In the first of these couplets, death and earth are 
said ‘to have possessed themselves’ of a man; in the 
other, the man ‘has possessed himself’ of death and 
destruction. Compare also a line from one of Cicero's 
versions (Tusculanae Disputationes 1.115): Euthynous 
potitur fatorum numine leto. 

Similar reversal is found also in the use of capere in 
references to death. Compare Vergil, Aeneid 11.829- 
830. . .lentaque colla et captum leto posuit caput, arma 
reliquit; Livy 41.18.9-10 Petillius adversus. ..Leti 
iugum...castra habuit. Ibi adhortantem eum pro 
contione milites, immemorem ambiguitatis verbi, 
ominatum ferunt se eo die Letum capturum esse. In the 
first of these citations death ‘lays hold’ upon the head; 
in the other the Roman general unwittingly forecasts 
his own death in the remark se Letum capturum esse. 

To us it seems natural enough to ‘catch’ a cold. A 
like conception in regard to death evidently was not 
incongruous to the Romans. Compare Plautus apud 
Gellium 1.24.3 Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, 
Comoedia luget, scaena est deserta; Lucan 4.345 non 
derat fortis rapiendo dextera leto. 

These considerations and illustrations confirm the 
interpretation of Lucretius 4.766-767, about which 
there has been some doubt. 
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First Latin Lessons 
A Second-Year Latin Reader 
A Third Latin Book 


the Scott Latin Program 


offers the following interesting Latin reading material: 


First Year Second Year Third Year 
From Decem Fabulae: Hercules Petrarch: How His Copies of 
Horatius The Argonauts Cicero Were Lost 
Circe Stories from Roman History Coluccio: Why He Wishes to Add 
Medicus (24 stories) to His Cicero Collection 
Polyphemus epos: Piccolomini: Epitaph for Cicero 
From Fabulae Faciles: Aristides Erasmus: On Editing Cicero's 
Hercules Hamilcar Tusculan Disputations 
Perseus Cato Copernicus: Support in Cicero for 
Latin Songs: Troja Capta (Decem Fabulae) His Astronomical Theories 
“America” 
“Integer Vitae” ‘aesar’s 
“Horner Jacculo” Cato’s Speech 
“Adeste Fideles” The End of the Catilinarian 
“Domina Maria” Conspiracy 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Builders of Educational Programs 
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“A Quite Modern Roman Boy, 
Who Preferred Play to Study” 


UMAN nature has not changed much since St. Augus- 
rg) tine’s day, according to this title found in the section 
of Wedeck’s Third Year Latin devoted to selections from 
various Latin prose authors. We think, however, that 
Wedeck’s Third Year Latin will come as near to reversing the 
situation as any textbook can. It is interesting, alive, provo- 


cative, and complete! 
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THE MINIATURES 
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MANUSCRIPTS OF TERENCE 


PRIOR TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
By L. W. Jones and C. R. Morey 


Hu1s volume is the commentary on the complete 

corpus of the Terence miniatures, comprising al- 

most eight hundred reproductions. which appeared 
last year. The text volume affords a complete descrip- 
tion of each manuscript and an analysis of its illustra- 
tions, and provides also such determination as is pos- 
sible of the date and provenance of each codex, and 
the particular variety of medieval style which is 
represented by its illustrations. The concluding 
chapter summarizes the findings of the authors and 
includes a presentation of the descent of the illustra- 
tive tradition in Terence manuscripts. as well as a 
discussion of the relative value of the manuscripts as 
representatives of the archetvpe, which was written 
and illustrated in the fifth century A.D. 


The two volumes together are priced at thirty dol- 
lars. They are sold separately at the price of 
twelve dollars for the Text volume and twenty dol- 
lars for the volume of Plates. 
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